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Evidence about the extent to which the so-called cultural boom affected the rank and file is contradictory. In 1953, for example, a Gallup poll indicated that only 17 percent of those questioned were at the time reading a book. There were7 according to estimate, fewer book readers than in any major democracy. On the other hand, in 1939 only $3,000,-000 were spent on paperbacks, whereas $63,000,000 were spent on this ever proliferating inexpensive medium, which included reprints of the world's best literature as well as much that was cheap and vulgar. Quality magazines such as Horizon, American Heritage and Art in America proved to have more appeal than most people in the publishing world would have guessed. Hi-fi records of classical as well as of the now respectable and "smart" jazz music became incredibly popular. President Kennedy was mistaken in saying that in the summer of 1962 as many Americans attended symphony concerts as went to baseball games; actually, it seemed that only a third as many did so. But if concerts of all kinds were included, the White House announced that the figure originally given was correct. The other side of the coin, the prevailing jukebox, TV, and radio programs of "country music" (hackneyed jingles, rock and roll, and hill-billy songs), was something else again. But it sdems fair to say that, except during the lyceum era of the mid-nineteenth century and, briefly, during the best days of Chautauqua, the popularization of culture had never met with as much success in terms of standards as was true in the 1950s.
If true, this suggested avenues of hope. If an American was able to keep even somewhat abreast of his cataclysmic times, he was likely to recognize the unlimited possibilities for the expansion of knowledge of the universe and of man's creative efforts within it. If men could meet contingencies at home and in the larger world, with resourcefulness and common sense, if men could check their proneness toward destruction and keep their marvelous capacities for creativity to the fore, they might, despite predictions of doom, realize in increasing part an American faith in human ability to overcome even the most threatening obstacles and realize potentialities long cherished.